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BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 


(.Continued from page 1) 


He was an excellent teacher, a genuine guide to minds 
seeking knowledge and truth. 

He left Poland many years ago. He lived in England 
and worked in English universities. He became one of 
the most prominent figures in English science. Yet, de- 
spite his love for England, he was bound by a thousand 
ties with Poland and her life. A great liberal, he believed 
in a progressive and democratic Poland, in a Poland of 
liberty and justice, and he loved his old home as well as 


his new. 

Malinowski died suddenly, after the opening session 
of the Polish Institute of Arts and Sciences, of which 
he was President. To “Poland Fights”, to The Polish 
Labor Group, and to The American Friends of Polish 
Democracy, his death means the loss of one of their best 
friends. He knew and understood our work, and we 
could always depend on his warmth of heart and his 
clarity of vision. 

The Editor of POLAND FIGHTS. 


THE GERMAN OCCUPATION OF EASTERN POLAND 

A person who managed to escape from Poland to a neutral 
country early this year supplied us with the following 
information: 

WILNO 


The Fourth Occupation 

The first German bombs were dropped on Wilno during 
the night of June 22-23, 1941. There was practically no 
anti-aircraft protection. The first German columns entered 
Wilno at dawn, on June 24th. This was the fourth occu- 
pation of Wilno in the course of this war. The two days 
of German bombardment had caused considerable damage. 
The outbreak of the war caught the city by surprise. 
There was no opportunity to organize a planned evacua- 
tion. In the last hours before the German entry into the 
city, the Lithuanians tried to seize control with the aid of 
hurriedly organized partisan groups and to welcome the 
entering Germans as masters of the city. The Poles fol- 
lowed the developments with anxiety. From the very first 
their attitude towards the new invaders was reserved or 
hostile. 

Pogrom Against the Jews 

The illusions of the Lithuanians with regard to the 
formerly averred German intention to restore an inde- 
pendent Lithuania were quickly dispelled, and they began 
to vent their disappointment upon the Jews. With Ger- 
man assistance and encouragement, the mass murders of 
the Jews began. Within several days over thirty thousand 
Jews were killed in the city of Wilno alone. One of the 
most famous and precious Jewish libraries in the world 
was destroyed and burned down. 

Food Difficulties 

Serious food troubles set in during the very first weeks 
of the German occupation. From September, 1939, until 
June, 1941, Wilno was perhaps the only Polish city with- 
out a food problem. But as soon as the Germans came, 
they embarked upon mass requisitioning of foodstuffs, 
cereals, and cattle. The newly established civil adminis- 
tration and the German military carried out these requisi- 
tions independently of each other. A rationing system 
was introduced, but its effect was negligible, for prices 
were set in terms of German currency, and the new cur- 
rency reforms, establishing an exchange rate of 10 roubles 
for 1 mark, caused great impoverishment among the 
population. 

The Gestapo 

A new period began with the arrival of a German 
“Gebietskommissar” in Wilno. The Gestapo came with 
him and established itself in the city. Both political and 
economic conditions rapidly became similar to those in the 


General Gouvernement. 

The Gestapo lost no time in getting to work. After a 
brief period of relatively mild rule, the terror against the 
Poles was intensified. Mass arrests and house-searches 
take place every day, conducted independently by the 
German police, the Gestapo, and the Lithuanian police. 
Methods of deliberate provocation are widely used by 
both police forces. Thus, provocateurs start the choral 
singing of patriotic hymns in churches in order to enable 
the police to arrest entire congregations. One of their 
latest tricks is to enlist volunteers for fighting with the 
Polish Army in Russia. Some careless youths enroll, and 
the lists, of course, are transmitted directly to the 
Gestapo. 

Th&j Fate of the Refugees 

The Germans have ordered the registration of all refu- 
gees. Poles who came to Wilno after September 1st, 1939, 
had to register and were subsequently sent to labor camps 
in Eastern Prussia. So-called “foreigners” (Poles who 
had settled in Wilno after 1920 and had been denied 
Lithuanian citizenship while the city was under Lithu- 
anian rule) have also been forced to register, and will 
probably share the fate of the refugees. 

Persecutions of Poles and Jews 

The city of Wilno is gradually changing its character. 
Although it was formerly bilingual (Polish and Lithuanian 
were officially recognized under the Soviet rule), today 
the names of streets and all signs, including those over 
stores and in window displays, appear in German and 
Lithuanian only. However, in order to influence the 
Polish population, the Germans have begun the publica- 
tion of a daily paper in Polish. The Poles immediately 
understood the role of this paper and began an all-out 
boycott of the “Daily Courier” (“Goniec Codzienny”), 
edited, alas, by a Polish journalist. 

All Polish schools, elementary as well as high, have 
been closed. None but the Lithuanian elementary and 
trade-schools remain open. As for high schools, only two 
have been permitted to continue— one Lithuanian, and 
one White-Russian. 

The Jews have disappeared from the streets of the city. 
Those who escaped the wholesale murders of the first 
period of German occupation have been shut in behind 
the ghetto walls. 
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The Appearance of the City 

Lwow has been under German occupation for over six 
months. At first glance there seems to be little change 
in the external appearance of the city, but a closer view 
reveals many significant changes. The pre-war stores are 
closed. Only barber -shops and most of the drug-stores 
are open. Restaurants, coffee-houses, and candy stores 
are also open, but only Germans are admitted. All sign- 
boards and inscriptions appear only in German and 
Ukrainian. The same is true of tenant-lists posted in the 
halls of apartment houses. Practically all streets have 
been given new German names. All the building superin- 
tendents have been removed and replaced by new men 
speaking German. The registers of tenants must be kept 
in German. 

The Economic Situation 

The “Narodna Torhovla” (a Ukrainian cooperative 
chain store system) operates 420 stores. They are the 
only places in the city where food may be bought. Long, 
slowly moving lines constantly form at their doors. 

The Ukrainian peasants of the surrounding areas are 
strongly resentful of the system of compulsory food con- 
tributions imposed by the Germans. Sale of farm produce 
is very difficult. Illegal supply to the city market is almost 
impossible, for civilians have been barred from railway 
traffic. Constant requisitioning of grain and cattle, de- 
portation of adults and children to Germany for forced 
labor, and the earmarking of cows and pigs for German 
consumption have caused a high degree of discontent 
among the peasants. 

Communication 

Civilians, as we have said before, are barred from rail- 
way travel. In exceptional cases special permits may be 
granted by the German military authorities. It is, of 
course, very difficult to obtain such a permit. Only a 
limited number of lines have been opened to this restricted 
traffic, among them the Przemysl-Lwow-Tarnopol line, 
the Lwow-Stryj line, and the Lwow-Sokal line. There 
is no communication whatever with the mountainous Car- 
pathian regions in the South, for all the bridges have been 
destroyed. In many places railroads have been replaced 
by busses. 

There is no consistent rule governing German regula- 
tions regarding railway traffic. Anyone wishing to travel 
from Cracow to Lwow may, if he is granted a permit, 
buy a ticket from Cracow to Przemysl, and afterwards 
try as best he can to reach Lwow (no tickets are sold 
for travel from Przemysl to Lwow). Although there are 
busses running between Lwow and Przemysl, it is very 
difficult to obtain reservations for westbound busses, run- 
ning from Lwow. Most people, therefore, walk the fifty- 
five miles from Lwow to Przemysl; if they are lucky, 
they may be picked up by a truck on the highway. A 
bribe of 150-200 zlotys is almost certain to persuade a 
German bus conductor to provide a seat, even for sec- 
tions where the busses are most crowded; few people, 
however, are able to afford such expensive fare. 

The Police 

The Germans have organized a Ukrainian auxiliary 
police in the occupied areas. The Ukrainians themselves 
resent and despise this police. Villages and townships 
with Polish majorities are under the jurisdiction of Polish 
police from the General Gouvernement. In arresting 
Ukrainians, the Germans invariably use special detach- 
ments of Polish police. 


Education 

Twelve Ukrainian and twenty-five Polish elementary 
schools have been reopened in Lwow. There is tremen- 
dous unemployment among Polish teachers, and a con- 
siderable shortage of Ukrainian teachers. Two Ukrainian 
high-schools, which are to follow a German curriculum 
and admit only “Aryans”, are scheduled to be opened, 
but the actual beginning of schoolwork seems to be still 
in the distant future. The Germans have also promised 
to open a technical school and a school to train vet- 
erinaries. 

At the Newsstand 

Several Ukrainian papers and one Polish paper have 
been started in Lwow in August, 1941. On its front 
page, the Polish paper, the “Gazeta Lwowska,” carries 
only German war reports and dispatches from the German 
Information Bureau. One of the columns, “At The News- 
stand,” contains reprints from other papers which the 
editors consider of interest. The editorial note, stating 
“that this column carries interesting reprints which may 
not agree with the editorial policy of this paper,” is per- 
haps the most interesting feature of the column. Another 
column carries anti-Soviet verses and jokes. 

“Tut Hovoryt Lviv . . .” 

A great number of loud speakers have been set up 
throughout the streets of the city. Suddenly, they begin 
to shout: “Tut hovoryt Lviv!” (“Lwow speaking”). The 
news service of the Lwow radio station is broadcast in 
German, Ukrainian, Slovakian, and Polish. When Lwow 
was first occupied, the radio station was taken over by 
the German army. Today it is operated by the German 
Government Radio Corporation (Reichsrundfunk), and 
is connected with the network of the General Gouverne- 
ment. At first the broadcasts were in German, Ukrainian, 
and Polish. Slovakian broadcasts were subsequently added 
for the benefit of the troops of the Slovakian puppet state 
which were stationed in the Lwow district after they had 
been withdrawn from the Eastern front as unreliable. 

War Prisoners 

There are many former Soviet war prisoners in Lwow. 
Released after the German occupation, they live by ped- 
dling and begging. Most of the Soviet war prisoners of 
Ukrainian nationality have been freed. The physically 
stronger men have been taken into Labor Battalion; the 
weaker ones have been left to shift for themselves. There 
was and there still is no organization and no method in 
the German treatment of these war prisoners. Men whose 
homes are deep in the Soviet Ukraine have frequently 
been released near Lwow, without any provision for their 
transportation home, while prisoners from the vicinity of 
Lwow have been released near Kiev. As a result of this 
“policy”, the country is overrun by haggard and hungry 
people wandering from place to place in search of their 
homes. 

The food in the camps for war prisoners is generally 
very poor. In one of the camps near Lwow the inmates 
were fed for weeks on nothing but molasses, which re- 
sulted in an appallingly high mortality rate. 

War Landlords 

The Germans seize and plunder whatever they can. 
Nominally, they left the soil in the possession of the 
peasants, but frequently they take away from them the 
parcels which had formerly been parts of large estates, 
and give these reconstituted estates to Nazi dignitaries. 

( Continued on page 4) 
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The Nazi Governor of Liwow was recently made a war 
landlord by means of such land confiscation. The role 
pleased him so much, that he instituted a search of the 
peasants homes to recover the belongings of the former 
landlord which he now felt were his property. 


HUMOR IN OCCUPIED WARSAW 

Towards the end of 1941 the Nazi authorities ordered the 
Poles to surrender all skis and ski-boots. This order was 
generally boycotted in Poland and few persons were suffi- 
ciently cowardly to comply with it. The vast majority refused 
to help the enemy soldiers, despite the severe penalties im- 
posed upon recalcitrants. Those who were unable to hide 
their skis chose the alternative of burning them. 

In Warsaw, where close to twenty thousand people owned 
skis, only some hundred pairs of skis and ski-boots were 
surrendered. 1 hose who complied with the order were prac- 
tically pilloried by the nation; frequently notes were pinned 
to their backs, reading: “I am a swine. I am helping the 
Germans.” 

They Laugh at German Orders 

The capital’s humor stings sharply at the Germans. Walls 
in Warsaw have been covered with posters showing a German 
soldier clad in a woman’s fur coat and fox scarf and carrying 
a muff. The inscription under the picture reads: “Now I am 
sure to win.” 

The official German propaganda posters, widely distributed 
throughout the occupied countries, claim: “Deutschland siegt 
an alien Fronten” (“Germany is victorious on all fronts”). 
Counter-posters, somewhat similar in appearance to the Ger- 
man ones, but bearing the “V” sign, have been pasted over 
the city’s walls; their wording, too, is a little different: 
“Deutschland stirbt an alien Fronten” (“Germany is dying 
on all fronts”). The sentence is repeated in Polish. 

The Nazi authorities frequently bar Poles from admission 
to specified places, such as motion picture theatres, coffee- 
houses, and restaurants. Polish children are barred from all the 
playgrounds. To make these ordinances known to the public, 
the Germans mark all places from which Poles are barred 
with the notice: “Nur fur Deutsche” (“For Germans only”). 
In eloquent retaliation, the Poles have marked most of the 
trees and lamp-posts in Warsaw with the same inscriptions. 

Even the underground press abounds in jokes. A January 
issue of one of them carries the following note: “With refer- 
ence to the German’s recent plunder of civilians’ furs, an order 
is expected shortly concerning their distribution. German 
generals stalled near Moscow will receive capes of silver 
foxes; colonels will be given astrakhans; other officers — seal 
furs; non-commissioned officers — mantles of squirrel fur; and 
the privates, of course, will get the sheepskins. 

“The General Governor, Dr. Frank, will receive an evening 
coat of ermine; and the Fiihrer, who is modest and patient, 
will wait for the British Queen’s chinchilla mantle. In the 
meantime, he will content himself with something less ex- 
quisite — his own goose-skin from the Donetz Basin. 

“All violations of the above order will be punished bv 
death.” 

REVIEWS OF BOOKS AND ARTICLES 

The New Order In Poland. By Simon Segal. Alfred A. 

Knopf, New York. Pp. VJII— 286. $3.00. 

This is unquestionably the best among the books on Poland 
published after the outbreak of the war. The author, a mem- 
ber of the American Jewish Committee’s Research Institute 
on Peace and Post-War Problems, was born in Poland, and 
has a profound knowledge of Polish life, particularly that of the 
Polish Jewry. He has studied most of the available documents, 
and, in this book, has drawn a well-rounded picture of Poland 
under the German yoke. All aspects of Polish life, religious, 
cultural, and economic, the labor and food situations, are 
described and analyzed. The author tries to present an ob- 
jectively scientific appraisal of the political and legal life of 
occupied Poland, a task which is not easy under present con- 
ditions. His description of the Jewish ghettoes is especially 
interesting. Two chapters on the underground movement and 


on “Poland in Exile” complete this valuable study. 

Mr. Segal correctly emphasizes the colonial character of 
the present German regime in Poland. He refers to it as the 
first attempt to establish a “colony of exploitation” of the 
worst type in the heart of Europe; to the Germans Poland 
serves as a model for a regime which they hope to extend 
throughout the world if they emerge victorious in this war. 
In the light of this realization the book becomes especially 
important. 

The only criticism that may be levelled at the author is 
that he does not devote sufficient attention to the processes 
taking place today within Polish social groups, particularly 
among the Polish “intelligentsia.” Considerable evidence of 
these changes is available from many sources, including even 
the Polish press published by the Germans. 

Flight To Freedom. By Barbara Padowicz. Duell, Sloan, 
and Pearce, Inc. New York. Pp. 257. $2.75. 

Mrs. Padowicz, a young and wealthy woman belonging to 
the upper strata of Warsaw society, tells in this book the 
story of her flight from Warsaw and out of Europe with her 
six-year-old son. They left Warsaw before the siege and 
occupation by the Germans in September, 1939, lived under 
the Russian occupation for several months, and later escaped 
into Hungary by crossing the snow-covered Carpathians on 
foot. 

The story is told simply, and contains many amusing de- 
tails and amazing episodes. But the author was connected 
with so narrow a social group, her world, her interests, her 
mentality were so far removed from the life of the Polish 
people, of Polish peasants and workers, that her purely per- 
sonal tragedy sheds but little light upon the greater tragedy 
of Poland. To her both the war and Poland’s collapse were 
something in the nature of elemental disasters, unexpected, 
inexplicable. They seem to have wrought little change in her 
attitude towards life. The effect of the war upon Polish men 
and women, upon that vast majority which has not had the 
opportunity to escape from the Nazi hell, has been entirely 
different. 

The Situation, by C. A. Voigt, in The Nineteenth Century 
and After, March and April, 1942 (London). 

The author, one of the leading conservative publicists of 
Great Britain, treats of the Polish-Russian relations: 

Poland is compelled to choose between Germany and 
Russia because she cannot fight both at the same time, even 
if she has allies. It was Hitler’s intention to conquer Russia 
with Polish help. This was the reason for his pro-Polish 
policy, which lasted into the year 1939. Poland would cer- 
tainly have lost her independence if she had acquiesced, but 
she might well have played a big, even if subordinate, part 
in the conquest and, later on, in the colonization of Russia. 
In a purely material sense she would have profited greatly. 
But she refused. If the war is won, it will be the just verdict 
of history that Poland saved the world, and at a fearful price, 
for of all the countries at war, she had suffered most. 

“. . . Despite the Russian invasion, and the many outrages 
that went with it by the invaders, Poland has again chosen 
for Russia, although the inducements to compound with Ger- 
mans are enormous. . . Russia, it would appear, is determined 
to keep the Polish territories, which she occupied in 1939 as 
well as the Baltic States. . . No doubt the Russians would, 
even now, desire the acquiescence of Great Britain in a post- 
war settlement that would make them masters of Eastern 
Europe or even more. 

“This Great Britain cannot, or should not do. On the other 
hand, while she cannot agree in advance to the dismember- 
ment of an Ally (for that is what the Russian re-occupation 
of eastern Poland ' would amount to), she cannot commit her- 
self in advance to resistance of any claims Russia may decide 
to make. She must pursue her own national interest which 
require not merely an independent Poland, but a strong Po- 
land, on friendly terms with Russia, as essential to the balance 
of power which has always been and will always remain Great 
Britain’s most vital interest on the European continent. It is 
for Great Britain to judge the whole Eastern European ques- 
tion-including the question of the Polish frontiers and of 
the Baltic States — on its merits when the time comes, but not 
till then. The question will, when the time comes, be settled 
chiefly but not perhaps entirely, by the Power that is strongest 
on the spot. It is for Great Britain to do all she can so that 
this Power is not Germany. She must, therefore, do all she 
can to help Russia so that the war shall be won — and remain 
in association with Poland both during the war and after, so 
that the Peace shall not be lost.” 



